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DEPARTMENT OF USEFUL ART. 
First Article. 

THE HAUGHWOUT ESTABLISHMENT. 

) HE astonishing growth of New-York city, 
' in political and commercial importance, in 
wealth, in population, in the power of a 
name, is one of the wonders of the century 
which does not fail to challenge the atten- 
tion of the civilized world. It is properly 
regarded as an expression of the character 
of the American people, since its greatness 
flows not only from the sagacity and energy of its in- 
habitants, but also from the force given to its com- 
merce, its manufactures, its literature, its money, by 
the common country of which it is the business cen- 
tre. It, therefore, is a representative city — its leading 
men are representative men — its wealth and prosper- 
ity representatives of the wealth and prosperity of 
the country. 

In analyzing the elements which enter into the 
greatness of New- York, we find that her commerce is 
not all the " right arm" of her power. Count tho 
ships in her harbor, then count her 
shops, her manufacturing rooms, her j 
dock and ship yards, her displays of 
gold, silver, brass, iron, china, India- 
rubber, gutta-percha, books, cottons, 
6ilks, furniture, &c, &c— the results 
of her own handicraft — and it will be 
difficult to say which is most import- 
ant. So pre-eminent are her manu- 
factories becoming, that palaces are 
being reared for their exposition, and 
artisans are the men most thought of 
and sought for. Does any one doubt 
this? Go into Haughwout'a, Tiffa- 
ny's, Ball, Black & Co.'s, Wheeler & 
Wilson's, Grover & Baker's, Chicker- 
ing's, Develin's, Wm. Hall & Son's, 
Brooks Brothers', Harper Brothers*, 
Derby &. Jackson's. Appleton's, &c> 
Sec. — representatives of these artisans 
who are fast giving character and 
tone to metropolitan society and in- 
fluence. 

Our Journal would be lacking in 
complete interest and usefulness did 
it not record the greatness, the beau- 
ty, the utility, of these representative 
branches of industry. Determined to 
spare no effort in order to inform the reader of the 
progress in the useful as well as in the ornamental 
arts, we shall, hereafter, devote several pages of each 
number to a beautifully illustrated exposition of 
some one of those immense establishments which not 
only form one of the leading ornaments of the me- 
tropolis, but whose influence is felt and acknowledged 
over all the country — in many instances, over the 
civilized world. It will be our endeavor to give such 
illustrations and data as will enable the reader to 
form a clear and satisfactory idea of the subject un- 
der consideration, and of its relation to the power 
and greatness of this great centre of art, industry, 
wealth, and mind. 

The establishment selected to initiate this series of 
papers is, properly, that of Messrs. E. V. Haughwout 
& Co., on the corner of Broadway and Broome-street, 
New-York. Occupying one of the most imposing and 
beautiful buildings in the city, this monster manu- 
facturing and sales establishment embraces more in 
value and interest than any single building in the 
world (if we except the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
England) . Within its walls are made silver-ware of 
all designs, from the simplest to the most artistically 



elaborate ; china and porcelain, of richness and va- 
riety that challenge comparison for beauty, fitness, 
and excellence ; cut and engraved glass, of such va- 
ried forms and exquisite workmanship as almost 
defy description; chandeliers, of every imaginable 
design and value — all manufactured under that one 
roof; while Europe and the East contribute their 
richest bronzes, pari an*, alabasters, porcelains, cut- 
lery, and- articles of vertu, to the sales and store- 
rooms. Such an establishment, indeed, offers " food 
for study," and bewilders one in its very richness. 

The building is of iron, in the Corinthian order of 
architecture, seven stories in height— counting its 
basements — having a front on Broadway and Broome- 
street of one hundred and sixty-three feet, with a 
height of about one hundred feet from the lower 
floor. This front presents to view one hundred and 
fifty-two windows, besides those throwing light to 
the basement. The span of arch upon arch (as will 
be seen by the illustrated view below) is one of im- 
posing grandeur, turning the mind backward instinct- 
ively to the Amphitheatre, which, even in its views, 
is sublimity embodied. The entire front is painted a 
Turkish drab, which harmonizes well with the repose 
and 6olidity of the iron structure. 




THB HAUGHWOUT BUILDIWQ, OOBNBK BROADWAY ASD BHOOME-ST., HKW-YOBK 

The introduction of iron buildings of this charac- 
ter is worthy of special notice. After almost innu- 
merable experiments, it has been demonstrated that 
for strength, durability, grace, and health, iron struc- 
tures can be made superior to all others. We, there- 
fore, see some of the most elegant business buildings 
in the city using the material, and giving to its 
fronts and surface an elaboration of ornament which 
could not be afforded in other material. In the 
Haughwout building especial reference was had to 
light and ventilation, and it may be said to be as per- 
fectly ordered in these important things as its beauty 
and harmony of outward design. We may well con- 
gratulate the four hundred employes of the firm in 
having such a palace to spend their days in ! 

This vast structure was erected in 1856. In the 
year 1832, Mr. Haughwout first commenced business 
in the city, in a small manufactory and wareroom of 
lamps, which he helped to lay up with his own 
hands. The Broadway store has grown from that lit- 
tle venture, and, we may say, is simply the fruits of 
that patient toil and endeavor of that incorruptible 
integrity which are sure to bring an honorable re- 
ward. The lamp manufacturer of Sullivan-street has 



become the fabricator of wares for the princes and 
potentates of a world. The mere extent of the pres- 
ent business of the house may be inferred from the 
following extract from the speech of J. W. Gerard, 
Esq., at the late Anniversary Banquet of the firm to 
its operatives and friends : 

"Then what does this establishment make, and 
who are the employes I am now addressing ? There 
are cutters and engravers of glass, china painters, 
gilders and burnishers, silver-platers and chasers, chan- 
delier makers, table cutlery makers, looking-glass 
framers, steam fitters, gas fitters, and plumbers ; and 
last, but not least, there is sparkling champagne sold 
here— in vino Veritas. And for whom does this estab- 
lishment make its articles of taste and beauty? 
Why, they scatter them throughout the whole world. 
There is not a nation, not an island of the seas, but is 
lighted, or in some manner ornamented, by the works 
that are sent forth from this splendid establishment. 
This very day you have received an order, for a mon- 
ster hotel on the Fifth-avenue, exceeding $100,000 

a thing unheard of in the annals of store-keeping. 
You have sent chandeliers to lighten up the dark- 
ness of the Imaum of Muscat ; and you have endeav- 
ored—but it is a very hard thing to do— to illuminate 
the government at Washington. You 
have placed your splendid chandeliers 
in the national capitol ; and I hope 
they will give them much outer s if 
not inner light. You have also sent 
your work to the kingdom from 
which came the Siamese Tutins. You 
have furnished for the Russian gov- 
ernment, articles of taste and beauty, 
that, I think, cannot be surpassed by 
any nation that Russia may think 
proper to patronize ; and I admire the 
spirit of the Emperor of Russia, who 
had the courage to pass by the taste 
Of France, England and Germany, 
cross the mighty Atlantic, and come 
to the corner of Broadway and 
Broome-street, to add to the orna- 
ments of the Imperial Palace. And 
when Captain Comstock, who sits not 
a mile from me on my left — a man . 
whom we all respect and honor as a 
fine specimen of American mariners — 
shall deliver into the hands of that 
great potentate who rules the mighty 
power of Northern Europe, that 
proud emblem of naval architecture, 
which the Western World offers up as 
a tribute to the Eastern, the General Admiral— the 
second largest ship that now floats in the world, six 
thousand tons in burthen — and when he and his 
friends have sufficiently admired its symmetry, power 
and grandeur, they will then pass down into the 
cabin, and admire those beautiful works of art, that 
you men and young women, by your pencils and by 
your chasing materials, have so beautifully presented 
as an offering of the genius of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And you have also sent to try and lighten up 
poor and benighted Egypt, the land of darkness. You 
have there tried to see if Haughwout & Co. could not 
add to the dawning light that is now breaking on the 
Ottoman Empire. Cuba has been annexed to your 
establishment years ago. You have lighted up its 
palaces, and you have sent to its plantations your 
steam power and various other powers, whereby* 
Cuba now, if not annexed to the United States, is cer- 
tainly annexed to the house of Haughwout $ Co." 

Lei us proceed to take a closer, view of this vast 
repertory of the useful and the beautiful, to which 
" all the nations of the earth " come, in order to Fat- 
isfy their wants, and to which almost every land con- 
tributes its best things, to. add to the stock always on * 
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hand. The mere enu meration will possess enough of 
novelty to intercut all, while the facts to be adverted 
to will not fail to make the reader much the wiser in 
regard to the present status of American manufac- 
tures and art. 

THE CELLAH. 

Tho cellar floor is twenty-two feet below the street 
level, and underlies the whole building. On Broad- 
way, where every inch of surface is carefully counted 
and heavily paid for, these deep excavations are a ne- 
cessity. The soil of the lower end of Manhattan 
Island is adapted, in a most extraordinary manner, 
forbearing a city upon its bosom; for, down to a 
great deplh is a stra'.um of tho purest sand, which 
serves for laying up tho wall*, and thus the cellar ex- 
cavations are made to serve a double economy, Tho 
porous nature of the strata keeps the underground 
rooms free from damp, and, when lit by grate win- 
dows or wells, are quite as desirable rooms as could 
be wished for. 

The cellar of the ITaughwout structure receives all 
the unopened packages of good 4, foreign and domes- 
tic. Once there, tho process of opening, sorting, and 
cleaning, reuders the goodsready for the departments 
above. In the cellar, also, aro the two largo steam 
boilers, with furnaces, which drive the engine above, 
and warm the entire building, through steam pipes, 
which lead throughout every room in the whole es- 
taUli-hment, thu* filling it, in winter spason, with a 
pure, moist, and changing heat, which ia the nearest 
approach yet made to the native heat of thebody . No 
debilitation, no headaches, no loss of nervous vital- 
ity, comes from working in f>uch an atmosphere. Tho 
force-pumps are al o in the cellar. They serve to 
drive water into all parts of the house, and fill the 
reservoir* used in the manufactories above. The 
hoi-ting car u<ed in lifting the employes from story 
to Ptory, is one of the "attachments" of the engine, 
which is a mole! of convenience, and shows what 
care for tho comfort of others guided the firm in 



SALESROOM, MAIN FLOOIl. 

their arrangements. It will be perceived that the 
cellar bear* an important relation to tho materiel of 
the establishment. 

THE BASEMEXT. 



From tho centre of the main floor you descend by 
a wide stairway to the basement. The first object of 
attention is the beautiful steam-engine, which, in its 
almost noiseless operation, furnishes the motor of 
all the machinery above. It works like a thing of in- 
telligence, and performs prodigies of good offices for 
the owner. 

The basement is the display room for the plain and 
heavy goods (crockery), for ship,", hotels, &c. ; and 
the white and gold-band china, for the wholesale 
trade. The long row of counter-tables, heavily 
loaded with the wares, present an inviting appear- 
ance for tho eyes of the housewife and table fur- 
nisher. In this r>>om, also, are the goods which, 
through slight defects, are sold at such prices as 
mu-t satisfy the most inveterate " bargain seeker." 
Broadway is pcrfctly lined with feigns of "Great 
Reductions," "Selling Out," " Goods at Great Sacri- 
fice," &c, &c, most all of which aro simply 
11 dodges " of dealers, who find thpmselves in want of 
a few customers who can be "taken in." Down in 
the basement of the Haughwout building, un pla- 
carded and unannounced, the purchaser always finds 
bargains in china which are such. Thus, we are in- 
formed that a dining service of French ware (china) , 
complete, for eighteen persons, is sold for thirty dol- 
lars ! 

A vault, one hundred feet in length, extends under 
the wall, on the Broome-street side, where all the 
packing and delivery of goods arc done — thus reliev- 
ing the inner rooms of all this dirty and confusing 
part of the busine-s. Under the walk are, also, tho 
offices of the receiving and the delivery clerks. These 
under-walk rooms are all finely lit by dead lights, 
anchored in the walks above. Most of the walks on 
all the business Btreets are thus under-run with 
rooms, some of which are patterns of comfort and 
neatness. In many instances the vaults extend far 
under the very street itself. There is more under- 
ground life in New-York than even its own denizens 
suppose. 



THE MAIN FLOOR. 

The accompanying cut gives us a bird's-eye 
view of this very splendid sales and show 
room. In the value of its contents, variety 
and beauty, in charming arrangement, this 
store is one of the most to be admired in this 
great metropolis of beautiful stores. 

The contents of this room embrace Bronze 
and Parian Statuettes and miniature groups 
QfCjCv,?/ —the choicest that can be found in European 
jUc^j''',,'!! markets; Bronze Candelabras, Clocks, &c.j 
Antiques; Porcelains of every variety, from 
the huge vase to the miniature; Bohemian 
Glass, in all its thousand graces and glories 
of color; Sevres China, of an infinity of de- 
sign and pattorn; Louis Philippe Porcelains; 
Cutlery, pearl and ivory-handled, pure pol- 
ish and silvered, of every imaginable article 
in use upon the table : these occupy the left 
half of the room, as you enter from Broad- 
way. 

Upon the right a dazzling array of silver 
meets the eye. First we have the manufac- 
tures in solid silver, comprising complete 
dinner and tea services, with every style and 
weight of spoons, forks, ladles, knives, cas- 
ters, baskets, goblets, fce.j &c. Many of the 
articles aro gold-lined, which forbids all cor- 
rosion, and greatly adds to the beauty of tho 
article. Among the displays made at the 
timo of our taking notes for this article, were .several 
presentation services, embracing candelabras, vase 
stands, card baskets, fcc, of designs and workmanship 
over which Cellini would have gone into raptures. 
Tho services made for the new Russian steam frigate, 
the General Admiral^ and for the Turkish govern- 
ment, compriseavast mass of articles, which, beyond 
compare, are the finest, most artistic, and be.-t 
adapted we ever beheld, either in Eutope or Amer- 
ica. It is a fact of moment to our progress, that 
the nations of Europe should be sending to an Amer- 
ican manufacturer for their most costly and elab- 
orately worked wares. In this respect, as in many 
others, it may well be said, 

M Westward the iXir of empire wends its way !" 
The fact referred to in the speech of Mr. Gerard 
(quoted on the previous page), of an order for one 
hundred thousand dollars 1 worth of goods* having 
been made for the new " Fifth-Avenue Hutel," built 
by Mr. Eno, on Fifth-avenue, New-York, shows not 
only the standing of the Haughwout house, but al-o 
its capacity for turning out work. This order em- 
braces the whole outfit of silver, plated ware, china, 
mirrors, &c, which arc requisite to furn ; sh one of 
the most extensive and magnificent hotels in the 
world, t 

The plated ware cases and stands occupy the south- 
ern side of the floor. In this department are all 
goods which the modern art of " plating," by g-il- 
vanic process, has rendered so useful and ornamental. 
There is great imposition practiced by dealers in 
plated ware, selling poor work and thin plate for tho 
better article— marking second and third qualities as 
first quality, fc c. It is always best and safest, and 
most economic, for persons wishing for plate, to go 
to a perfectly reliable and responsible manufacturing 
house to make their purchase. In this department 
under notice (as an instance of the prices charged for 



* We have since learned that this order reaches 
the enormous sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
d.-.llar*:— probably the heaviest ever given for a sim- 
ilar purpose. 



\ We may here sav that this hotel is to be kent by 
„..-. Parnn Steven<=. of the " Revere House." Boston- 
one of the best and most experienced proprietors in 
this country of superb hotels. 



Mr. 
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beautiful designs and good quality of plate), we may 
mention that a tea service, comprising six heavy 
piece*, can be got for thirty-five dollars! Did space 
allow, we should be glad to give some of the many 
unique and charming designs which enter into the 
manufacture of these admirable plated goods, 
viz. : teapots, sugar-bowls, creams, coffee urns, egg- 
stands, trays, salt and butter and preserve dishes, 
fruit-stands, servers, goblets, casters, spoons, forks, 
knives, &c, &c , &c. [The process of plating we 
shall refer to at some length, on a succeeding page.] 

At the east end of this main floor are the offices, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, entry clerks, Custom House 
clerks and collectors ; and, adjoining, is the private 
office of Mr. Haughwout — a pattern of business neat- 
ness and order. 

As a whole, this floor may be regarded as present- 
ing the finest display and best arrangement of any in 
the country ; its counterpart can not be found in Lon- 
don or Paris. The visitor is always welcome — an at- 
tentive clerk is always at hand, to answer any ques- 
tion: we can, therefore, say to our hundred thou- 
sand country readers, if you ever come to the city, do 
not fail to pay this establishment a good visit. 

THE SECOND FLOOR. 

The adjoining engraving represents a section of 
the second floor, devoted especially to the display of 
decorated and plain services, for din- 
ing, tea, and dessert ; and to the por- 
celains, which embrace those of tho 
best and purest character, of France, 
Germany, and England, as well as 
those of the Messrs. Haughwout's own 
manufacture. It is a pleasing study to 
pau^e before these richly loaded ta- 
bles and shelves, to contrast the excel- 
lences of the wares of the different 
countries. The good Judge will not 
fail to perceive t^at in the coloring 
and gilding, and particularly in the 
painting of the crest* and coats of 
arms, the Haughwout porcelains are 
superior to any of foreign manufac- 
ture. This is truly a triumph, and one 
which poor Palis<y,the Huguenot pot- 
ter, did not foresee when he gave his 
invention, or rather discovery, to tho 
French nation. The services of plain 
white porcelain exhibited in this room 
are of designs which restore to u* 
those antique beauties which our modern fictitious- 
nes-« of taste has too long discarded. It seems like a 
companionship with the most ancient Entruscans, 
and less ancient Greeks and Eomans, to look upon 
these beautiful ieproductions of their graceful pat- 
terns and designs. The connoisseur in these mat- 
ters, will find much in this department to interest 
himself with and to study. 

On the Broome-struet side of this immense room is 
displayed the cut and engraved glass, which has 
served to bring this house into almost world-wide re- 
pute. Material, design, and workmanship, are all 
above criticism, and serve to fill one with wonder as 
well as delight. Such novel and unique patterns, such 
crystalline purity and radiation, such variety and 
quantity, serve to bewilder and to entrance the be. 
holder. 

It will be remembered that this house has already 
filled heavy orders in glass and porcelain for the Rus- 
sian government, the Spanish, and the Turkish gov- 
ernments. These specimens of American manufac- 
ture have gone abroad to do the country honor, and 
to challenge the admiration of the bcht judges in 
the world. The service of glass and china now being 
executed for the palace of General Concha, Governor- 
General of Cuba, at Havana, promise* to surpa-s in 



elegance anything yet turned out from this Aladdin 
storehouse on Broadway. The Russian frigate Gen- 
eral Admiral, now bearing her proud form to the Rus- 
sian seas, contains nothing more calculated to at- 
tract attention abroad than her table outfit of silver, 
glass, and porcelain, from the hands of Mr. Haugh- 
wout's employes. 

In regard to these employes, and their relations 
to the establishment, which mu-t be viewed as an 
exponent of their ingenuity, industry, and social 
worth, we can not refrain from making some men- 
tion, not only because it is due to them, but also to 
show what good results follow from this system of 
mutual dependence between employer and his opera- 
tives and assistants. It is the custom of the heads of 
the house to give an annual banquet, or reunion, to 
the whole body of operatives and clerks of the estab- 
lishment. On these occasions interchanges of good- 
will take place ; it is not more a feast than an ex- 
pression of the kindly feeling which animates the 
hearts of all toward the house for which they labor, 
and toward one another. At the late reunion (the 
twenty -seventh anniversary banquet) , among other 
guests who participated in the festivity, were tho 
Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, Frank E, 
Howe, Captain Comstock, S.L. Hull, Esq., and others 
From tho speeches made by thos:e gentlemen, we are 
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made aware of the relations sustained between em- 
ployer and employe. Let us quote from Rev. Dr. 
Adams's remarks : 

" A special commission has been appointed by the 
Czar, Alexander II., of Russia, to report tho best 
method in which Russian serfs may redeem their 
houses and gardens. This committee is to finish 
its project during the month of August. Emanci- 
pation, it is said, will be announced by imperial 
manifesto on the 22d of September next, the day 
on which the Grand Duke Nicholas, the heir pre- 
sumptive, will attain his majority. I have a sug- 
gestion to make. That your establishment present 
the solution of that problem. When this ship, of 
which we have heard to night, goes across the 
ocean, filled and furnished with all the elegance of 
this establishment, send out your theory — our 
Christian American theory—as to the solution of 
this great matter. It is given in a word. A man 
must feel that he is a man ; a man must feel that, 
under God, he is the architect of his own fortune. 
That principle implanted in tho mind of a boy— 
and I delight to seo so many young boys here to- 
night — that principle of self-reliance is more to 
him, than all the provisional governments and all 
the legislation of the world, to raise him in the 



scale of life. A man must recognise his obliga- 
tions to God, and so he will to his fellow-men. 
Ba^e this society upon love, sympathy, equality, 
self-reliance, and intelligence, and in every portion 
of the world you will see the same results following 
in the path of these virtues which we are met to 
rejoice in and to congratulate ourselves about, this 
evening." 

Mr. Frank E. Howe repeated the following pleas- 
ing incident, which tells its own story: 

"Some 60 days ago, when the orders for ground 
and cut glass had come in so rapidly, that, with tho 
contracts on hand, it was impossible to fill orders, 
it, of course, created a very awkward state of 
things. What was to be done ? The first thought 
that would naturally suggest itself to an em- 
ployer would be, l Well, we must keep this from 
our men — wo must not let them know we are in 
their power — wo must not let them know we have 
all these orders and contracts on hand — we must 
manage this thing carefully.' 

"What was done? When the engine ceased its 
day's work, Mr. Haughwout repaired to the glass 
cutting room, and, with hat in hand, he addressed 
the men as friends, and thus he spoke : 

" l My friends, two years ago, when a fearful panic 
was sweeping over this country, and a feeling of 
fear and anxiety was depicted on 
every face — when large establish- 
ments were turning away their help 
— we took our best salesmen, and sent 
them North, South, Ea- 1 and Weat, 
to drum up orders at any p: ices — at 
cost — any thing to keep the machinery 
going. Wo felt it was no nioro tho 
time for us to desert you, than for 
tho banks to drop their customers. 
Tho sale- men went; tho machinery 
never stopped for a tingle day. Wo 
were all kept together, and weathered 
the storm. The tables have now 
changed. You were then in our 
power, we are now in yours. I have 
come up to tell you the exact position 
of things, and to consult with you. 
Our orders are so large we cannot 
get on with them ; b«t we find, by a 
little calculation, if we run the ma- 
chinery three nights every week until 
9 o'clock, we can fulfil our promises 
and contracts. Moreover, we have taken these con- 
tracts at such prices we can only afford to pay you 
for the evening labor at the same rates as the day 
labor. Now, how many are willing to take hold 
and help us through this pressure ?' 

" Every voice, to a man, responded in the affirma- 
tive. The thing was done — and it is these great 
achievements that are performed by the working- 
men." 

It is this recognition of tho rights, wishes and 
claims of the employed which is the very key- 
stone of the success of this great manufacturing 
firm ; and we can but commend the result-* obtained 
by such a policy to the attention of every business 
concern, and to manufacturing establishments gen- 
erally. 

POHCELAIN DECORATION. 

As much has been said of tho decorated porcelains 
of this house, and as the manufacture is. one not fa- 
miliar to persons in this country, we will refer to the 
process. 

The colors used in tho decoration are necessarily 
all metallic, ground into fine powder. The parts or 
portions of the article to be colored are first covered 
with a sort of specially prepared varnish, which is al- 
lowed to dry to a certain consistency, when the 
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metallic color or colors are put on -with a piece of 
fine sponge or cotton. This done, the piece is ready 
for the " baking " process, and is carried below, to an 
enormous furnace, which holds about three hogsheads 
of china — measuring nine feet in height, five feet in 
depth, and three feet in width. The ware is placed 
carefully upright, on the grate-bars, and when the 
furnace is full the fires are lit. The fire does not 
come into direct contact with the ware, but fills a 
chamber which encloses the entire furnace. The 
heat becomes intense, running up to whiteness — the 
degree rendered necessary to soften the waro within, 
or rather its glazing, so that the colors (which are 
also reduced to the melting mood) mingle and unite 
with the glazing, thus coloring it beyond the power 
of change. The ware remains in this furnace from 
seven to twelve hours — sufficient time to perfectly 
u set " the colors. This process is called " hard 
firing," and is used only for heavy and ground colors, 
6uch as blue, green, maroon, &c, &c. It is a neces- 
sary preparation, particularly when gold is to be laid 
upon the same color. When the ware is to be gilded, 
the design is made in a solution or preparation of 
gold, which, when put upon the ware, looks much 
like black paint. It is then put in the furnace again, 
to be subjected to a less t 
powerful heat than for 
the colors : a white heat 
would consume or dissi- 
pate the gold. When 
brought from the fur- 
nace a second time, the 
gold is of an unburnished 
color. It then goes above, 
into the hands of the fe- 
male burnishers, who 
soon return the ware 
with a perfectly poli>hcd 
surface. There is, of 
course, much loss accru- 
ing from these various 
and careful processes — 
cracking, uneven color- 
ing, running down of 
color.*, nicking of edges, 
imperfect gilding, &c. — 
all of which must fal 1 
upon the manufacturer. 
Porcelain, considering 
the expense of its manu- 
facture, is a cheap ware. 
The introduction of 
painting and glazing on porcelain, by this house, 
was in the year 1847. It was the first succesxfnl at- 
tempt to introduce this branch of art and industry to 
the United States. In the beginning, Messrs. Haugh- 
wout & Co. employed two intelligent and capable 
artists, from the celebrated Staffordshire potteries, 
England— namely, Mr. Thos. Maddock and Mr. Wm. 
Leigh— together with three or four English male as- 
sistants, and the same number of female burnishers. 
In tho beginning of the enterprise, the painting and 
gilding consisted of the less elaborate and less ex- 
pensive styles of decoration; all the finer designs 
and delicate tracery were imported through the 
Paris branch of tho house. No further necessity 
exists for thi* importation. This house now pro- 
duces what sannot be excellod by any in tho Old 
World : their exquisite pencillings, graceful tracery, 
perfectness of drawing, clearness and durability of 
color, beauty and language in design, do not fail to 
challenge the attention and admiration of the best 
judges. The services wrought for the Russian and 
Spanish governments, and for our own "White 
House " at Washington, may be referred to as speci- 
mens of the state of the art of porcelain painting in 
the hands of this great manufactory 



THE CHANDELIER ROOM. 

Passing up from the China and Glass Floor, by a 
double flight of broad stairs, springing from the cen- 
tre of the room, we enter the Chandelier Room, which 
occupies the whole area of the third floor from the 
main floor. What a sight strikes the vision ! Every 
dream of Aladdin's palace here has its verification. 
Chandeliers, pendants, column?, brackets, lamps, lan- 
terns, &c, &c, &.c. — everything in use for the house, 
the hotel, the assembly, the theatre, the ship— illu- 
minating as well as ornamenting. It is almost im- 
possible to conceive of the elaborate workmanship 
now given to this branch of manufacture. We may 
well believe, as was said to us by the intelligent gen- 
tleman having charge of the room, that "the whole 
world contributes to the designs." Everything 
which the genius of English, French, German and 
Italian artists has wrought into expression, is 
adapted by the American artisan, and modified or 
elaborated by his own cunning hand ; while his own 
inventive genius is busily at work coining new com- 
binations, new images, and new beauties. The cut. of 
the chandelier on page 148 is not of one of the 
most elaborate and artistic exhibited in this splendid 




THIRD FLOOR. — CHANDELIER ROOM. 

room, though it is one of much beauty and grace. 
We find among those exhibited for the choice of the 
customer, many which are perfect galleries of art in 
themselves, with figures of knights in armor, in com- 
bat with animals, on horseback, which, in their ar- 
tistic excellence^ are worthy of a place in an exhibi- 
tion gallery. Why so many outre chandeliers are 
hung in churches, assembly-rooms, parlors, &c, 
when the«»e truly desirable designs are so easily at- 
tainable, is a question which only the peculiarity of 
some tastes can answer. 

We are here shown the designs of the chandeliers 
furnished to the Imaum of Muscat, some sixteen or 
S'venteen years since. Even at that time the work 
of this house was celebrated, as it must have been to 
bave commanded the ciiftom of the Mohammedan. 
The harems and mosques of the Oriental lit by the 
chandeliers of the American ! 

The very ornate chandeliers presented by this gov- 
ernment to the late Emperor of Japan, were of the 
manufacture of Messrs. HaughWout & Co. They 
were as fine specimens of workmanship ai could be 
asked for to surprise theso most cunning of all work- 
era, the Japanese. A gentleman who accompanied 
the U. S. steamer San Jacinto (by which the presents 



were sent out), says that these exquisite articles of 
ornament and usefulness attracted great attention 
from the Japanese. No people in the world are more 
critical judges of good workmanship and ingenuity 
of invention than they, as was shown in their ready 
mastery of the locomotive and railway, of the tele- 
graphic battery, the printing press, the thrashing 
machine, given to them; and we may say the New- 
York firm never had a higher compliment paid to 
their industry a«d skill than the fact that their 
chandelier* are now regarded by the Japanese offi- 
cials as among their choicest possessions. 

It must not be inferred that nothing but expensive 
chandeliers are made and sold by this house. Every 
imaginable taste and wish can be accommodated. A 
neat and very pretty four-light hanger may be had 
for eight dollars — a solar or astral lamp for less — a 
hand-lantern for one dollar. It appears to be the 
purpose of the firm, in all things, to meet the wants 
of the most economic buyers, as well as of the most 
richly endowed purse. All classes of customers are 
welcomed to their rooms, and served as cheerfully 
for the one dollar purchase as for the one thousand. 
This can not, we are sorry to say, be'remarked of all 
heavy houses 

THE MANUFACTURING 
DEPARTMENT. 

The fourth and fifth 
floor — the sixth and 
seventh counting from 
the lowest — are wholly 
devoted to the manu- 
facturing departments 
of the house. On the 
fourth floor — next 
above the chandelier 
room — we have tho 
porcelain workers and 
artists, the burnishers» 
the chasers, &c. 

The process of por- 
celain decoration has 
been described so mi- 
nutely on a previous 
page that we need not 
here refer to it again. 
We have a large num- 
ber of males and fe- 
males arranged at ta- 
bles, engaged, each with 
some specific design and 
color, laying on the unpainted ware those exquisite 
designs and touches which, when they pass through 
the furnace below and then through the burnishers' 
hands, come forth in clear beauty to challenge our 
admiration. The process of painting is a deli- 
cate one, requiring a fine touch, good knowledge 
of design, and, in the most elaborate painting, re- 
quiring a first-class artistic talent, as well as great 
skill in manipulation. Good artists for the paint- 
ing of scenes, crests, &c, are rare, and command 
very high wages. Tho employment of females in 
this branch is but the forerunner of their more 
general employ in all the arts of design and easy 
manual performances. As painters, burnishers, &c, 
&c, they perform quite half the labor of this great 
house. The day of woman's disenthralment from the 
poor pittance and peril of the seamstress's life is at 
hand. We find female clerks, bookkeepers, print- 
ers, binders and operators, daily growing in num- 
bers, in moral and intellectual standing, and in the 
accumulation of a competence. Much, very much 
is due to the Messrs. Haughwout & Co., for having 
set tho good example they did, of introducing fe- 
males into almost all departments of their estab- 
lishment. 
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TUB BURNISHERS' ROOM. 

The front room, northwest corner, is occupied by 
the burnishers. Arranged at a long table they hit 
closely together each with some given article in 
hand, using the steel burnishing tool, to brighten 
and clear polish the plated and solid tilver ware 
which comes rough from the rooms above. It is a 
very pleasant labor, requiring industry and watch- 
fulness, but no great amount of ingenuity. The 
large majority of the operators here are young fe- 
males. All are studiously clean and orderly, and 
look in good health and spirits, as well they may 
at such agreeable and well-paid employ. The pro- 
cess of burnishing the silver into brightness is 
simply to rub it hard with the round edge of a 
short, thick and pointed steel blade, fixed into a 
strong handle. Every spot to be brightened must 
be hard rubbed with this tool, which i» frequently 
dipped into a cup of soap-suds in front of each 
worker to quicken the labor. 

CHASING. 

The chasing is done by two artists. Their labor 
is elaborately tedious, for every spot, line and 
tracery on the silver wares must be done by the 
chisel, and punch, and hammer. In the case of 
plated ware the chasing is done before plating on 
the baser metal. If the article to bo chased is 
hollow, the whole interior is filled solid with a 
spocially prepared cement or wax, in order to pre- 
vent the article from bruises, indentation, or too 
doop punctures by the strokes of the hammer or 
the chisel and punches. The artist generally 
makes simply the outline of his design from the 
drawing before him— the filling in of the dots and 
lines is all done in accordance with hi* own taste. 
Borne of this filling in is of a very elaborate and 
highly artistic character. 

GLASS CUTTING AND ENGRAVING. 

The fifth floor— seventh from the cellar— is com- 
posed of a series of very fine airy rooms, in which 
is done Rome of the most important and interest- 
ing branches of industry pursued in this country, 
viz: glass grinding and engraving, tempering and 
finishing of blades, ivory sawing, turning and 
finishing, silver-plating, &c, &c. 

The first named operatives occupy the south 
end of the building, having an uninterrupted flow 
of light to direct their labor. About fifty persons 
are daily engaged The shaft which gives power 



to the grinders 
and polishers is 
nearly one hun- 
dred feet in 
length. Each 
workman has a 
wheel at which 
he stands. This 
wheel is of iron 
or wood or stone, 
and revolves with 
great rapidity. 
The coarser 
wheels are f o d 
from a hopper 
immediately over 
them with sand 
and water, which, 
dropping inces- 
santly on the 
wheel, gives the 
necessary grit for 
taking down the 
glass, which the 
operator presses 
closely against 
the wheel. This process of grinding has several 
stages, passing through as many different hands. 
The glass comes in from the glass-house in a 
heavy, unfinished shape. The first cutter, or 
grinder, takes it, presses it to a coarse grit to take 
it down for the next workman, who presses it on 
a stone grinder and gives it to a third with a bruili 
wheel, and a fourth hand, with a wooden wheel wet 
with pumice and lead, handles it before the clear 
crystal polish is given it. The designs are all de- 
termined by the foreman, who has his orders from 
the head of the firm. All the varied surfaces, figures, 
letters, and other shapes the article is to take are 
the work of the various wheels. Even the ex- 
quisitely wrought vines and crests, &c, engraved on 
the most expensive glass, are all done by the wheel, 
though, in the case of this fino work, the wheels 
used are of copper, some of them very small, and are 
directed by hands of the most wonderful skill. The 
whole process from the first to the finishing stage 
is one of pains-taking and cunning, and can only 
be done after long practice. A very few workmen 
become sufficiently skilled to do the most ox- 
pensive and artistic work. When we reflect that 
every piece of cut and engraved glass must pass 
through these processes, requiring exquisite ma- 
chinery and well-trained hands for their execution, 
we will not fail to be astonished at the really low 
price charged for the article. 

At the time of our note-taking the workmen had 
in hand the order of Concha, Governor-General of 
Cuba, whose palace, at Havana, is to be furnished 
with a superb outfit of glass and porcelain, from 
the establishment of the Messrs. llaughwout k. Co. 
The wine glasses, decanters, fruit and pre- 
serve dishes, pitchers, stands, See., &c. f 
are all being engraved with great minu- 
tiae of detail, and in their finished state 
may well catalogue compari-on with the 
workmanship of any furnishing house in 
the world. 

STEEL TEMPERING, IVORY TURNING, PEARL 
CARVING, ETC., 

Are done in the west room of this same 
floor. The workmen here finish what 
comes in to them in a rough state. There 
the enormous elephant's tusk from the 
East Indies is cut by a circular saw 
into sections, then into strips of tho 
size required for a blade handle. It 
then passe into tho hands of tho man 



with a file, who takes off the sharp corners and 
fits them for tho polisher, and the drill man, who 
makes the holes in the handle for the blade- 
tongue and shoulder. Then, the furnace is hereto 
temper the fine steel blade which comes in, ** in 
the rough," from the forge. The tempering is a 
very skilfull process — if the blade is too hard or 
too soft it is spoiled; it must not be burnt; it 
must be of an even blue along its whole length or 
it will be unevenly tempered ; It must be ham- 
mered sufficiently and evenly under a heavy ham- 
mer. All this done satisfactorily it is passed over 
to the burnishers, who prepare it for the handle. 

8ILVER PLATING. 

On the east side of this top story is carried on 
the process of plating by the galvanic battery— one 
of those chemical and physical wonders which give 
to it much of the mystery of the supernatural. 
What galvanism is we know not. We only know it 
is not electricity, it is not magnetism, it is not 
" spiritualism," it is not gravitation. We know its 
effects — have more than " harnessed" it to do oar- 
bidding, for it is our slave of ceaseless labor — have 
converted its hitherto hidden powers into a posi- 
tive and apparent quality ; but, aftor all, we know 
not what it is any more than what the principle of 
life is. 

The process of plating is quite simple. In tho 
room (which is correctly represented on the next 
page) are several large tubs or vats, filled with 
a liquid holding pure silver in solution. In this 
solution the articles to be plated are suspended by 
a wire from & bar of silver — which, with the cop- 
per wires upon tho ends of the tubs, forms the 
galvanic current medium. The batterios are then 
put in connection and immediately the deposit of 
silver commences upon the articlos suspended in 
the solution. This deposit would soon exhaust the 
metal held in solution if there was not a constant 
supply given in its stead. This is done from thin 
plates of pure silver suspended in the solution also, 
which are passed by the galvanic current into the 
solution to keep up the strength of the precipitate 
upon the plating articlos. One minute in the tub 
will serve to cover the baser metal (generally Ger- 
man silver or britannia ware) with a coating of 
true silver. The longer the article remains in tho 
tub the thicker the deposit, of course. 

When an article to be plated is brought into this 
room it is carefully weighed, and the weight en- 
tered on a record. It is then placed in the solution 
and kept there from two to eighteen hours, accord- 
ing to tho weight of plate upon it required. It is 
taken out, carefully weighed, and if not heavy 
enough to fill the order, is again placed in the tub 
until the required thickness of plate is deposited. 
Thii allows of any degree of plate required. 
Very much of the plated ware in the market is very 
thin ; and, as it is charged for as good plate, the 
buyer is sorely cheated There is no sure proteo- 
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tion but to buy of manufacturers whose integrity 
and representations are above impeachment. No 
first class manufacturers, whose name is sacred, will 
allow any variation in their several grades or quali- 
ties: first quality is such ; second is second; third is 
third. A large class of dealers are now selling third 
quality for the grade above; second quality for 
first. Indeed, there is very little first-quality plate 
made, except by such firms as Messrs. Haughwout 
&. Co. — who will not descend to the paltry decep- 
tion of over-marking qualities. 

After coming from the tubs the articles are in 
an unfinished state, though very white. They are 
then sent below to the burnishers, before spoken of, 
under whose quick touches they are readily fitted 
for the show cases of the salesrooms, or for the or- 
der which they are especially designed to fill. A 
large portion of the business of thia department is 
in filling orders of parties who choose their styles 
and prices. This, we may also remark, applies to 
the porcelain decoration : an immense quantity of 
ware is decorated to special order, for all manner of 
taste.*, crests, initials, names, patterns, figures, &c. 
— all being made as the order may specify. House- 
keepers, and those particular in these matters, 
should not fail to understand this, and "govern 
themselves accordingly." 

Every imaginable article can be plated ; steel, 
iron, copper, composition metal, German silver, 
biitannia, zinc, &c. The best plate is that upon 
German silver. A good, first quality deposit on 
this metal, is in all necessary qualities just as good 
as the solid silver, and costs only about one quarter 
as much. Very much of the professedly pure 
Mlvor service of first class houses is this German 
silver plated ware. In purchasing silver plate, 
much dependence has to bo placed upon the repre- 
sentation of the seller. The buyer should, there- 
fore, choose such a dealer as knows what he sells, 
and represents what he knows; otherwise there 
must be disappointments, not to say losses, which 
render the purchase one not to be contemplated 
with any degree of comfort or satisfaction. When 
good ware can bo afforded, it is always best to buy 
suoli, in preference to what is most cheap. 

TUB FINISH E KS' ROOM. 

This room is on the floor beneath the plating 
room. It is occupied by the workmen finishing up 
and putting together the chandeliers, as well as in 
manufacturing sovcral of the parts which are not 



done in the foun- 
dry. The castings 
for the chandeliers 
come from the 
foundry in their 
rough state. They 
are made of a com- 
position of copper 
and spelter, which 
forms a lively met- 
al, that readily 
takes all forms, and 
is very serviceable. 
Once in the finish- 
er's hands they are 
rough burnished, 
and fitted to their 
places on the chan- 
delier. They are 
then taken off and 
given over to the 
various operators, 
to undergo the sev- 
eral processes,here- 
tofore described, of 
thorough cleaning 
by acids, prepara- 
tion fer the lacquering and bronzing. After return- 
ing from these hands, the pieces are again fitted to 
their several places on the chandelier, and finally 
fitted for the show-room below. The number of 
persons employed in these several processes is over 
thirty, all of whom are skilled and rapid in their 
special departments. We should be, pleased to spe- 
cify names of some of the men (and women too) , 
who exhibited unusual excellence in their work and 
manipulations, but the bare list and references 
would occupy more space than can be spared at this 
time. 

THE BRONZING AND LACQUERING PROCXSS. 

In a little room, fifth floor, adjoining the cha- 
ser's room, is the worker in aquafortis, preparing 
articles from the finishing and fitting room below, 
for the bronze brush. The article to be prepared is 
first washed in a strong solution of potash (lye) , to 
cleanse it of every particle of grease or finger-mark. 
It is then put in the aquafortis for a few moments, 
when it comes forth thoroughly clear and bright. 
It is then dipped into a second basin, of muriatic 
acid, which turns the bright brass color to a dark 
hue. This is the base of the bronze. The article is 
then carried to the bronzer. in the cellar below, 
who, with a brush, coats or paints over the article 
with a mixture which, the lady operator informed 
us, is a secret of her own. Suffice it, the pieces 
come forth from her hand purely coated ; and 
again go up to the finisher's room for adjustment 
on the chandelier. 

gas-fitter's room. 

Beneath the mirror room — hereafter re- w 
ferred to — is the Gas-Fitter's Room. It 
is, like all departments of the establish- 
ment, a busy place, admirably ordered, 
turning out the best of work only. A 
large number of fitters are employed, 
whose services are in demand in city and 
country, under the immediate supervision 
of a head workman. At the time of pre- 
paring this paper, the whole force was at 
work upon the "Fifth-Avenue Hotel," 
into which Messrs. H. k Co. place all the 
gas-works, complete, from gas generator 
to chandelier. When done, this fine ho- 
tel will have the best gas arrangements of 
any in the world ! 



THE MIRROR ROOM. 

The Mirror Room is in the building adjoining the 
larger structure, on Broome-street. Its show-room 
is not large — is more for samples than for the work 
done. The purchaser orders any size, pattern and 
price of glass which he wishes, when it is made to 
order, without much delay. This allows all tastes 
to consult their fancy, and to pay for just what 
they order. The glass used is the purest French 
plate. A vast number of mirrors sold, even by well- 
known dealers, is of inferior plate glass, manufac- 
tured in this country, It is true our glass works do 
first-class work, in most departments, but in the mak- 
ing of heavy and large-surfaced plates, the French 
excel us much. The large window-panes which are 
the admiration of all sight-seers on Broadway, come 
from France ; and so of the heavy glass for mirrors. 
The glass is here covered with the amalgam, and 
manufactured into the desired reflector Messrs. 
Haughwout & Co. have the very best workmen in 
this department, and produce mirrors of as great ar" 
tistic beauty as can be desired. 

The mirrors for the Fifth-Avenue Hotel, before 
referred to, are being manufactured by this house. 
Some of those, for the parlors, are of designs ex- 
ceeding in beauty and ornateness any we ever be- 
held. It is not so much the desire for gaudy dis- 
play as for producing something unique and 
artistically perfect, which inspires this elaborate 
work. The ornamentation is djno with a composi- 
tion of whiting putty, which hardens and becomes 
as firm as wood. In its plastic state it is moulded 
into any required form — figures, arabesques, mould- 
ings, &c, all being wrought from it with as much 
grace as the skill of the workman can command. It 
is a beautiful labor ; for the moulding of figures, the 
composition of groups, and arrangement of forms, 
for effect and harmonious impression, all require a 
high order of artistic talent. Persons of strong 
proclivity for modelling and sculpture, will find in 
this department of manufacture opportunities for 
not only earning a "good living," but also for ex- 
ercising their taste and talent to the utmost. This 
may be said of much of the industry of this great 
manufactory. The designs in bronze, silver, bri- 
tannia-ware, and porcelain, prove this conclusively 
if proof were needed. 

THE OUTWORKS. 

The outworks bear an important relation to the 
establishment. They comprise the furnace for burn- 
ing the colors in the porcelain ; the generator and 
gasometer, which manufacture and contain the gas 
for lighting up the whole interior. This home man- 
ufacture of gas is becoming quite general in all 
buildings which consume a large amount of gas. 
The principal hotels and theatres of the city are lit 
by their own apparatus, at a saving of full fifty per 
cent, of the cost of the same consumption of gas 
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from the gas companies. This is a most important 
item, and one which heavy consumers should look 
into well ; for if. by erectiDg their own works, a 
Baving of this character is to be made, we shall be 
surprised if the home manufacture does not become 
quite general. Messrs. Haughwout & Co. are now 
putting in the works for 6uch a manufactory, for 
the new hotel referred to, and are prepared to fill 
orders in the same line for any quarter. We advise 
consumers and proprietors to make inquiry in this 
matter, if they would save immensely on their ex- 
pe ses for light. 

The furnace for burning the color in the porcelain 
is a curiosity in itself, particularly when it is being 
filled with ware, previous to the "firing up." The 
ware is placed in upon bars or shelves, loosely, thus 
allowing the ready circulation around each piece of 
the intensely heated air that comes from the cham- 
ber encompassing the whole furnace. No particular 
order of arrangement appears to be observed in this 
disposition on the bars, though all is done by very 
skilful and long-practised hands. When the various 
compartments are filled, and the furnace closed 
tightly, the fires are lit at the furnaces below, with 
light pine wood, when quick combustion soon 
makes the white heat necessary for melting the col- 
ors into the glazing of the ware. 

This, we believe, comprises a summary of the con- 
tents and industry of this representative establish- 
ment. If the reader fails to realize the value of such 
an institution, not only to the arts and manufactures 
of the country, but to the country itself, it must be 
from the inability of our notes to convey a proper 
idea of the extent and high order of work which is 
turned out, and of the ability and capital required to 
successfully conduct such an enterprise. We believe 
— much as we are devoted to the arts and artists of 
canvas and marble — that the beauty embodied by 
these workers in porcelain, silver, glass, bronze, and 
g ; lt, is doing quite as much to elevate and to expand 
the art-taste of the common country as the labors of 
our army of painters, and sculptors, and engravers. 
And we are sure this statement can be seconded by 
such an amount of proof, that it will be hard to gain- 



Notb. — The designs for this article were made by 
Mr. Gildermeister, architect of the late Crystal 
Palace, New- York. They are very perfect views. 
The engraving is done by Messrs. N. Urr & Co., our 
usual engravers. 



say it. It is so 
much the fashion 
of certain writers 
and critics on art 
to underrate man- 
ufactures, that, 
from their dicta 
we are led to in- 
fer a perfect non- 
relation of art and 
industry. We 
have but to com- 
pel such a critic to 
an observation of 
the contents of 
one room of this 
house, to make 
him see the folly 
and presumption 
of his assumed 
11 principle s," 
whose propaga- 
tion is doing as 
much to degrade 
the mechanical 
arts as to stultify 
the public taste. 
If it**ts so, then does the reader not see what 
an important relation this establishment bears to the 
taste and happiness of our people — of the country T 
The first thing a man of means buys is not a paint- 
ing, or engraving, or marble, but some useful article, 
which is also characterized by beauty. This done, 
the way is open for a further gratification of his 
taste, and every added article of beauty increases 
the love for and the knowledge of art. Pictures and 
sculptures will be sure to follow, but do not precede, 
the porcelain, the elaborately-framed mirror, the sil- 
ver service, the graceful chandelier, the cut and en- 
graved glass, the mantel ornaments of porcelain, pa- 
rian, and bronze. 

A people who support such an establishment as 
this one under notice, must be refined, intelligent, 
energetic, prosperous; and we may well think our 
art— American art— has a glorious future. It is such 
industry that is an exponent of our truest character; 
and so long as our mechanics and artisans can sup- 
ply the most refined courts and circles of the world 
with their choicest wares and decorations, we can 
afford to bear the fling of the envious foreigner, that 
we are a nation of dollar-worshippers. 
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STANDARD LITEliATUEE. 

It was Henry Ward Beecher, we believe, who 
wrote, or said : u A good book is a lasting com- 
panion. Truths, which it has taken years to glean, 
are therein at once freely but carefully communicat- 
ed. No one can be solitary who .possesses a book: 
he owns a friend that will instruct him in moments 
of leisure or of necessity. It is only necessary to 
turn open the leaves, and the fountain at once gives 
forth its streams. We may seek costly furniture for 
our homes, fanciful ornaments for our mantel-pieces, 
and rich carpets for our floors ; but, after the abso- 
lute necessaries for a home, books are at once the 
cheapest, and certainly the most useful and abiding 
embellishments." 

This is well and wisely said : a book is a lasting 
companion if it be a good one. What a source of 
comfort and sociality, then, must be a series of good 
books, each of which is food for thought and friend 
for pleasure ! Some have never known the want of 
books, and would not know what to do without 
them, so much of an actual necessity do they 
become. Had they cultivated a taste for horses, 
cigars, or liquor, or foolish society instead of a taato 
for reading, how changed would their whole being 
have been — changed for the worse! Books have 
become saviours, and we look to a cultivation of a 
taste for good literature to save the rising generation 
of young men from the moral and mental shipwreck 
which are so sure to follow upon a careless and idlo 
life. 

Put books in the hands of your sons, good books* 
parents! if you would that they should become 
men of intelligence and well ordered lives. 

No books in our literature are more desirable than 
those authors of the ;t classic" days of English let- 
ters, viz.: — of Addison, Goldsmith, Sterne, Johnson, 
&c, &c. These writers have become "standards," 
and no young man of any pretension to education or 
intelligence, can be ignorant of them. Nor can such 
a person be ignorant of that later generation of 
writers, namely: Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Huct, &c. 
whose moral and mental beauties are so pre-eminent 
and happy in their influence. All these are a mi no 
of wealth, and we only regret now that we have not 
that great pleasure in store, of reading them for tho 
first time. 

It has been the drawback, hitherto, to a familiar 
acquaintance with these authors, that they were not 
readily and cheaply attainable by the generality of 
readers — those who had not the convenience of a 
large library at hand. A good edition at a reasona- 
ble price, was required, but the vast flood of " new 
books" seemed to absorb all the energies of our 
press, and to forbid the enterprise of a reproduction 
of the books referred to, in a uniform series. But the 
public taste itself at last came to the relief of the 
market ; new novels began to flag in their sale; it 
was evident that the public really tired of " News- 
boys," " Lamplighters," " Old Homesteads," t: Hot 
Corn," and works of that feverish, sickly order of 
mock philanthropy and puling sentimentalism. 

Seeing this, the enterprising firm of Derby Sc Jack- 
son determined to help on the dawning good taste, 
and to supply the long-wished-for desideratum of a 
complete uniform edition of the British Classics. 
The series would, necessarily, be an extended one, 
involving a heavy outlay, and require much patient 
waiting, on the part of the publishers, for the pub- 
lic to be made fully aware of the value and excel- 
lence of this uniform edition of these old authors. 
But the matter, being determined upon, was piose- 
cuted vigorously; and, at this time of our writing, 
this superb series comprises fifty-one exquisitely 
printed volumes, 12mo., viz. : 



